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IN  THIS  ISSUE... 

Some  think  that  the  tradition  of  sport  is  dead— or  dying— that 
sport  should  essentially  be  "sport  for  sports  sake,"  rather  than 
a  success  oriented  endeavor  in  a  success  oriented  society. 
Professor  John  Hinchcliff  examines  the  issue,  beginning  on 
page  2. 

Joseph  T.  Trotter  '35  has  assumed  the  position  of  Assistant  to 
the  President  and  Director  of  Estate  Planning.  A  highlight  of 
his  career  at  Hampden-Sydney  and  a  personal  note  from  Mr. 
Trotter  appear  on  pages  8  and  9. 

Mr.  Donald  Edward  Dickson,  vice  president  for 
development  at  Hampden-Sydney,  died  unexpectedly  at 
Southside  Community  Hospital  in  Farmville  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  19. 

Born  in  Elyria,  Ohio,  on  November  9,  1928,  Mr.  Dickson 
received  the  B.S.  degree  from  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
and  the  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Dickson  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
late  Catherine  O'Hara  Dickson,  he  is  survived  by  his  vnfe,  the 
former  Margaret  (Peggy)  Ann  Manderson,  two  sons,  Keith  and 
Scott  Dickson  of  Farmville,  and  a  brother,  Robert  W.  Dickson 
of  Cleveland. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  on  Thursday,  December  20,  at 
College  Presbyterian  Church,  and  funeral  services  were  held  in 
Avon,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  December  24. 

Memorial       contributions       may       be       made       to       the 
Hampden-Sydney  College  Bicentennial  Scholarship  Fund. 
(SEEPAGE  12) 

Both  serious  and  humorous  reading  is  found  in  three  essays 
written  by  a  Hampden-Sydney  student  in  1799.  The  essays  are 
reproduced  on  pages  14  and  15. 
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IS 
SPORT  DEAD  ? 


by  Dr.  John  C.  Hinchcliff 


[^  long  tradition  of  athletics  at  Hampden-Sydney  began  in 
1892  in  the  site  that  is  now  known  as  "Death  Valley".  That 
was  the  year  of  the  first  football  contest,  and  in  the  81  years 
that  have  followed,  the  tradition  has  grown  to  a  point  where 
some  85%  of  the  student  body  participates  in  eight 
intercollegiate  sports.  The  football  team  has  won  the 
Mason-Dixon  Conference  championship  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  the  baseball,  golf  and  tennis  teams  have  also  won 
championships  during  the  same  period. 

The  following  article  was  written  by  Dr.  John  C.  Hinchcliff, 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  Hampden-Sydney,  who  is 
currently  on  a  one  year  leave  of  absence.  An  ordained 
Presbyterian  minister,  he  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand  and 
received  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Canterbury 
University,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Ph.D.  from  Drew  University. 

A  follow-up  article  by  J.  Stokeley  Fulton,  director  of 
athletics  and  head  football  and  baseball  coach,  will  appear  in  a 
future  issue  of  the  RECORD.— EDO'QR 


The  assumption  of  the  radical  theologian  who 
iserts  that  God  is  dead  depends  partly  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  term  "God."  To  answer  the  question 
whether  the  competing  ultimate  concern  called 
"Sport"  is  dead,  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  with  an 
etymological  analysis  of  the  crucial  words  "Sport" 
and  "Athletics." 

"Sport"  is  a  derivative  of  the  old  French  desporter 
meaning  "to  carry  away  from  work"  and 
lexicographers  utilize  such  definitions  as  "that  which 
makes  mirth"  (Webster).  "Athletics"  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  verb  athlein  meaning  "to  contend  for  a 
prize"  and  the  noun  athlos  meaning  "contest." 
Although  these  two  terms  are  used  indiscriminately  in 
America,  two  quite  separable  activities  are  designated, 
and  when  this  difference  is  clearly  comprehended  the 
well-being  of  Sport  can  be  more  readily  determined. 


Sport  is  essentially  a  more  structured  or 
sophisticated  form  of  play  engaged  in  for  the  sole 
reason  of  enjoyment.  The  motions  of  the  game  and 
the  moment  of  leisure  are  celebrated  with  a  zest  and 
exhilaration.  The  self  is  thoroughly  engaged  enjoying 
for  example  the  fresh  air,  techniques,  skills,  bodily 
robustness,  human  relationships,  teamwork  and 
suspense.  There  is  no  thought  of  using  or  exploiting 
the  occasion  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
enjoyment  of  the  game.  To  borrow  from  Theophile 
Gautier's  statement  "I'art  pour  I'art"  (Art  for  Art's 
sake),  it  is  appropriate  to  say  "Sport  for  Sport's 
sake."  Similarly,  Immanuel  Kant  talks  about 
"disinterested  art"  meaning  that  art  should  serve  no" 
other  purpose  than  artistic  dehght.  Thus  we  might 
also  say  that  Sport  is  "disinterested"  having  no  other 
function  than  providing  the  enjoyment  derived  from 
participation.  This  is  not  to  demean  the  competitive 
spirit.  A  half-hearted  effort  would  surely  compromise 
the  meaning  of  the  event.  However,  the  possibility  of 
eventual  victory  is  less  Essential  than  the  enjoyment 
of  the  game  in  its  entirety.  Because  this  is  a  mutual 
enjoyment  shared  equally  by  the  competitors,  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  is  more  appropriate  to  say  that 
cooperation  is  more  essentisil  than  victory.  To  rewrite 
an  old  slogan:  "It's  not  that  you  won  or  lost— but 
how  you  enjoyed  the  game." 

Athletics  have  a  different  function.  They  are 
activities  that  are  purposely  engaged  in  to  achieve 
another  end  which  is  always  separable  from  the 
participation  in  the  actual  game.  The  Greek  verb 
athlein  states  this  end  as  the  prize.  The  athletic 
contest  is  merely  the  means  to  achieve  this  end.  It  is 
thus  akin  to  work,  the  polar  opposite  of  play.  Like 
work  it  provides  the  means  to  ends  such  as  social 


.  .  .  play  or  sport  celebrates 

the  unity  of 
mind  and  body  ,  .  , 


acceptance,  hero  status,  the  reheving  of  harmful 
aggression  sometimes  known  as  the  warrior  impulse, 
and  the  improved  bank  balance  for  the  professional. 
If  the  participant  fails,  he  is  disappointed.  His  goal  or 
end  has  not  been  achieved.  Thus  work  and  athletics 
are  referred  to  as  teleological.  They  are  engaged  in  for 
an  ulterior  purpose  and  are  thereby  antithetical  to 
play  and  sport. 

Theologians  and  Psychologists  have  affirmed  that 
the  healthy  or  integrated  personality  enjoys  a 
"rhythm  of  work  and  play."  Both  are  essential.  If  this 
rhythm  is  upset  by  an  imbalance  then  neuroses  are 
likely  to  occur.  The  "workaholic"  is  driven  by  what 
Emil  Brunner  calls  a  "work  fanaticism."  He 
frantically  attempts  to  gain  significance  or  fulfillment 
in  terms  of  a  goal  that  is  always  outside  the  self  and  is 
usually  in  some  future  fantasy.  Automation  has  not 
reduced  this  disease.  In  fact  it  may  increase  as  Man's 
urge  to  fulfillment  is  challenged  by  the  machine.  He 
may  well  be  pressured  into  greater  exploitation  and 
pragmatic  utilization  of  his  life-span. 

The  leisure  activity  of  play  or  sport  celebrates  the 
present  moment,  the  unity  of  mind  and  body,  man 
and  nature,  and  life  as  it  is.  It  provides  man  with 
something  that  is  worth  celebrating  for  its  own  sake. 
This  is  essential  to  a  person's  sense  of  well-being  and 
inner  equilibrium.  Thus,  coaches  should  be  employed 
for  their  ability  to  transfer  their  contagious 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  game,  and  not  for  their 
ability  to  be  crowd  pleasers,  victory  mongers  or 
experts  in  morality.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  when 
coaches  feel  guilty  for  enjoying  themselves  and  feel 
compelled  to  utilize  teleological  rationalizations  to 
justify  their  pay  check.  Just  as  counselors  are  payed 
to  stimulate  therapeutic  self-analysis,  so  coaches  can 
stimulate  the  invaluable  sporting  impulse. 

It  must  be  stated  that  some  beneficial  results  may 
emerge  from  participation  in  the  non-teleological 
sporting  event.  For  example  a  religious  depth  feeling 
may  accrue.  In  exuberantly  embracing  the  nature  as 
Creation  and  both  the  personhood  of  the  other  and 
the  robustness  of  the  physical  body  (Marcel's 
"ontologically  prior"  category)  as  Creature,  the  self 
may  experience  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  Life. 


However,  this  is  not  the  aim  of  sport  participation. 
Indeed  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  attempt  to  force 
the  reUgious  depth  on  the  sporting  occasion. 

The  healthy  status  of  the  athletic  contest  and  the 
work  impulse  cannot  be  questioned.  However,  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  traditionally  frail  Sport  is 
dying  a  quiet  death  in  this  success  oriented 
civilization.  Perhaps  the  Athletic  impulse  has  so 
prostituted  the  Sporting  spirit  that  it  is  already  time 
for  the  term  "Sport"  to  be  defined  as  being 
synonomous  with  "Athletic  contest."  Or,  perhaps  it 
should  be  erased  from  the  contemporary  vocabulary 
as  a  symbol  of  an  outmoded  mind-set. 

There  are  numerous  indicators  suggesting  that 
Sporticide  (the  death  of  Sport)  has  in  fact  been 
committed.  Probably  the  most  obvious  indicator  is 
the  win-at-all-cost  passion  which  is  for  so  many  the 
primary  motivation  for  competing  in  the  contest.  In 
their  own  brand  of  aportugese  honest  American 
coaches  bluntly  affirm:  "Winning  is  not  everything, 
it's  the  only  thing"  (Lombardi),  "Defeat  is  worse 
than  death  because  you  have  to  live  vdth  defeat" 
(Musselman),  "There  is  only  one  yardstick  in  our 
sport  and  that  is  winning"  (Driesell),  and  "Winning  is 
not  everything,  but  it  sure  beats  anything  that  comes 
in  second"  (Bryant).  There  is  no  suggestion  of 
celebration  or  of  Sport  for  Sport's  sake.  The  only 
purpose  is  to  be  able  to  claim  the  victory  which  is 
determined  at  the  conclusion  of  the  event.  Probably 
when  confronted,  such  dedicated  victory-hungry 
combatants  would  easily  accept  the  linguistic 
correction  that  their  activity  is  an  athletic  contest. 
They  would  not  miss  "Sport"  and  its  logical 
connotation  from  their  vocabulary. 

The  extent  of  media  converage  given  to  athletic 
contests  provides  evidence  of  ulterior  motivation  for 
participation.  As  well  as  advertising  the  all  important 
statistics  of  success  the  media  dispenses  hero  status  to 
bolster  the  ego  of  athletes,  parents,  alumni  and 
supporters.  Today  this  need  for  ego-fulfillment  is 
pondered  and  encouraged  in  a  very  extensive  way. 
Many  newspapers  provide  more  space  to  athletics 
than  to  religion,  charity,  theatre,  music,  art,  ballet, 
opera,  and  academics  combined.  Thus  the  event  has  a 
definite  teleological  purpose,  it  is  exploited  for 
satisfying  self-advertisement.  Marshall  McLuhan 
affirms:  "If  the  audience  were  absent  the  'game' 
would  have  no  content."  Karl  Jaspers  agrees: 
"Publicity  and  applause  are  essential."  A  sporting 
event  on  the  contrary  would  have  no  need  of  such 
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publicity  and  applause. 

The  compulsion  of  coaches  to  justify  their 
investment  of  time  and  energy  is  another  indicator  of 
the  athleticization  of  Sport.  Reasons  pertaining  to 
character,  health,  mind,  body  and  value  building  are 
given,  especially  if  the  coaches  are  less  than 
successful,  suggesting  again  that  the  contest  is  being 
used  as  the  vehicle  for  other  ends.  It  can  be  argued 
that  these  ends  are  better  served  by  other  means.  For 
example,  health  and  body  building  are  better 
achieved  through  supervised  calisthenics  rather  than 
brutalizing  body-contact  contests.  Character  and 
moral  development  may  be  taught  more 
comprehensively  through  ethical  studies,  charity 
work  and  church  activity.  But  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  athletic  contest  more  truly  represents  and 
perpetuates  the  preferred  value  scheme  of  Western 
civilization— in  opposition  to  the  "irrelevant"  virtues 
of  the  Christian  ethic.  The  commonly  heard  slogans 
such  as  "Destroy  your  opposition,"  "Break  the  rules 
if  you  can  avoid  the  penalty,"  "Win  at  all  costs," 
"Nobody  loves  a  losing  team,"  and  "Might  makes 
right"  do  seem  to  encourage  our  apparent  march 
towards  a  thermonuclear  oblivion.  However, 
regardless  of  which  value  scheme  is  allegedly  being 
taught,  the  end  or  purpose  of  participation  is  clearly 
located  outside  of  the  event.  The  true  Sportsman 
would  not  feel  compelled  to  justify  his  position  by 
either  a  Social  Darwinist  or  Christian  ethic.  He  enjoys 
the  game  for  its  own  sake. 

The  increasing  desire  to  politicize  Sport  is  evidence 
of  Sporticide.  By  refusing  to  compete  on  the  basis  of 
contrary  political,  racial  or  religious  value 
orientations,  the  athletes  manifest  their  desire  to  use 
the  event  to  proclaim  a  moral  superiority.  Their 
motivation  is  not  to  celebrate  the  game  but  the  desire 
to  exploit  this  occasion  for  an  ulterior  moralistic 
design.  Thus  nations  boycott  games  especially  against 
teams  whose  governments  sponsor  policies  of  racial 
prejudice.  Such  discriminatory  policies  are 
reprehensible  and  therefore  the  boycott  appears  to  be 
a  very  compelling  moral  program.  However,  it  would 
seem  more  appropriate  that  policies  of  boycott  which 
represent  moral  indignation  be  only  applied  to 
teleological  activities  such  as  trade  agreements, 
defence  pacts  and  athletic  contests  where  the 
meaning  of  the  event  lies  outside  of  the  basic  activity. 

Accordingly,  a  decision  is  required  to  determine 
whether  an  event  fulfills  the  criteria  appropriate  to 
either    the    concept    of   Sport    or    the    concept    of 


Athletics.  If  victory,  national  prestige  and  moral 
rectitude  are  in  fact  at  stake  then  it  must  be  classified 
as  a  contest  and  the  boycott  may  be  appropriate. 
Should  this  be  admitted  then  it  must  be  judged  that 
in  this  instance  Sport  is  dead.  To  counter  this 
conclusion  the  participants  will  have  to  establish  that 
their  activity  does  provide  an  enjoyment  that  is 
non-teleological  and  this  would  be  very  difficult  to 
do,  especially  if  the  contest  stirs  nationalistic 
passions. 

It  may  not  even  make  sense  to  boycott  the  athletic 
contest  which  glorifies  those  values  such  as  the  will  to 
power  or  the  vnn-at-all-cost  passion.  Such  a  contest 
actively  subordinates  the  proclaimed  value  of 
neighbourly  love  while  glorifying  the  "Smash  Thy 
Neighbour"  syndrome.  Then  again  the  moralistic 
boycott  is  scarcely  worthy  of  support  if  the  desire  to 
make  the  other  look  "bad"  is  motivated  by  the  need 
to  satisfy  an  immoral  egocentric  poser  complex.  This 
would  be  difficult  to  verify  for  certain,  but  it  would 
be  evident  if  the  boycott  were  convenient,  selective 
and  self-righteous. 

If  this  politicization  is  taken  to  its  logical 
conclusion  then  there  could  be  disastrous 
consequences  for  the  athlete.  On  the  international 
level,  why  would  anyone  compete  wdth  Russia  who 
represses  Jews  and  invades  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia,  or  with  the  U.  S.  A.  who  has 
committed  atrocities  in  Indo-China,  or  with  China 
who  has  pursued  a  policy  of  racial  genocide  in  Tibet, 
or  with  France  who  pollutes  the  Pacific  ocean  with 
nuclear  weapon  testing,  or  with  Australia  whose 
treatment  of  the  Aborigines  has  been  less  than 
commendable?  Then  on  a  personal  level,  why 
compete  with  one's  neighbour  if  there  is  a 
disagreement  on  politics,  rehgion,  or  family  policies? 

It  may  be  charged  that  advocating  Sport  for 
Sport's  sake  manifests  a  naive  and  compromising 
moral  dilettantism.  In  reply  it  might  be  noted  that 
agapeistic  love  is  comparable  as  a  similar  end  in  itself. 
Such  a  love  allows  vehement  disagreement  wdthout 
compromising  the  relationship.  For  example,  Jesus 
met  a  traditional  enemy  of  the  Jews  at  the  well  at 
Sychar.  She  was  a  Samaritan  woman  of  questionable 
morality  and  religious  commitment.  He  did  not 
reject,  condemn  or  preach  at  her.  In  the  freedom  of 
his  love  for  her,  which  enabled  him  even  to  drink 
water  from  her  container,  she  was  able  to  face  herself 
and  find  her  salvation.  He  did  not  need  to  use  this 
occasion  to  serve  some  self  seeking  end.  Rather  he 
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valued  the  meeting  as  an  end  in  itself.  So  it  is  with  a 
Sporting  encounter.  There  is  value  locked  within  the 
event  itself.  Nothing  is  gained  by  refusing  to  play 
with  others  because  of  some  policy  or  personal 
antagonism.  In  the  case  of  the  apartheid  policy,  the 
proponents  stand  condemned  by  the  world  and  they 
are  fully  aware  of  it.  By  ramming  their  guilt  down 
their  throats  in  a  self-righteous  way  at  every 
opportunity,  polarization,  hard-nosed  entrenchment 
and  enmity  is  cemented.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
engaging  in  Sport  for  the  sake  of  Sport  a  positive 
life-affirming  activity  is  celebrated,  thereby  providing 
the  possibility  of  a  pre-conversational  dialogical 
intimacy.  Within  such  circumstances  judgement  and 
condemnation  are  absent  and  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  a  more  therapeutic  moral  self-appraisal 
is  established. 

One  qualification  must  be  noted.  The  actual  event 
is  ethically  neutral.  Whether  it  is  a  Sport  or  contest 
depends  upon  the  motivation  and  attitude  of  the 
participants.  Thus  within  the  same  event  there  could 
be  both  Sportsmen  and  Athletes.  Just  as  St. 
Augustine  contended,  the  "redeemed"  members  of 
the  City  of  God  must  co-exist  in  all  forms  of  human 
endeavour  with  the  "unredeemed"  who  are 
committed  to  membership  in  the  City  of  Earth.  It  is 
not  possible  to  abandon  a  social  activity  because  of 
evil  practices:  the  quality  of  human  frailty  is  a 
constant  factor.  Furthermore,  Sportsmanship  is  an 
idead  depending  upon  a  mature  sense  of  inner 
freedom  and  harmony.  As  Aristotle  said:  "one 
swallow   does   not   make  a  summer."  So  purity  of 


motivation  is  an  impossible  ideal  to  be  striven  for  and 
occasionally  sportsman  may  inadvertently  assume  the 
posture  of  an  athlete. 

As  the  wrappings  which  for  so  long  have  protected 
this  "idol  of  the  tribe"  from  criticism  are  stripped 
away  by  the  critics,  the  litany  of  evils  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  athletics  will  lengthen.  This  may  cause 
sensitive  idealists  who  attempt  to  practice 
sportsmanship  to  quit  in  disgust.  Surely  this  would  be 
a  sad  consequence  for  the  person,  the  activity,  and 
for  societal  well-being.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  after-work  activity  is  exceedingly  popular  and 
when  it  is  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake  it  can  provide  the 
possibility  of  transforming  a  person's  attitude  to  life 
and  thus  improving  the  quality  of  social  existence. 
Nonetheless,  the  event  may  become  so  bastardized  by 
exploitive  power  plays  that  the  pleasure  involved  is 
reduced  to  a  sadistic  and  masochistic  hedonism.  When 
this  occurs  other  outlets  for  Sporting  celebration 
should  be  preferred. 

Thus  it  is  encumbent  upon  the  participant  to 
carefully  examine  his  motivations.  If  he  can 
determine  that  he  finds  a  sense  of  celebrative 
enjoyment  then  his  enthusiasm  will  be  infectious  and 
the  sporting  impulse  will  survive.  It  may  be  that 
man's  survival  as  an  integrated  human  being  will 
depend  upon  the  resurrection  of  this  non-teleological 
Sporting  factor.  There  is  a  possibility  that  Schiller's 
metaphysical  presupposition  is  accurate:  "Man  plays 
only  when  he  is  a  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
and  he  is  totally  man  only  when  he  plays." 
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Joseph  T.  Trotter  Named 
Assistant  To  President 


More  than  years  have  passed  for  Joseph  T. 
Trotter  '35  between  his  newly  established 
(September,  1973)  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  his  appointment  of  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  in  January,  1960. 
A  myriad  of  special  events,  programs,  fund  drives, 
reunions,  and  alumni  association  developments 
have  passed  under  his  purview. 

Challenges  again  call  the  man,  just  as  they  did 
when  he  was  called  to  continue  the  endowment  of 
the  Alumni  program  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  development  program  of  the  College.  Three 
presidents  and  14  years  since  his  return  to  the 
College,  Joe  now  assumes  a  key  position  to  assist 
the  president  during  the  all-important  years  of  the 
Bicentennial.  As  early  as  1968  he  wrote  in  his 
column.  We  have  already  started  thinking  about 
1976  for  our  Bicentennial  Celebration. 

Joe  brings  experience  and  expertise  to  assist  the 
president.  Space  allows  only  highlights  of  the  more 
important  accomplishments  by  Joe  and  "his" 
alumni,  so  this  article  underscores  those  which 
have  been  most  significant  in  the  development  of  a 
viable  alumni  program. 

From  the  beginning  of  Joe's  career  at  the 
College,  the  Alumni  response  was  to  echo  the 
words  of  T.  R.  "Randy"  Sherman  '39,  ...we  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  Trotter  fill  this 
important  post  and  believe  he  is  well  qualified  to 
carry  on  in  the  worthy  tradition  of  George  Walker. 

As  was  to  be  the  case  until  the  late  60 's,  Joe 
described  his  job  as  being  like  Gaul:  ...divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  and  largest  is  Alumni  Affairs; 
the  second,  public  relations,  news  releases  for  the 
papers  and  radio;  and  third,  development— working 
with  friends,  corporations,  and  foundations  in 
raising  money  for  new  buildings,  endowments,  and 
operating  expenses. 

In  1962,  Joe  launched  a  vital  $10,000  Parents 
and  Friends  project  which  resulted  in  the 
all-important  Lounge  in  Venable  Hall,  replacing  the 
dining  room  which  moved  to  its  present  location  in 
the  renovated  old  Library  building.  Two  years  later 
came  the  announcement  of  the  projected  new 
Science  Center,  which  would  be  a  three  floor, 
48,000  square  foot  building  costing  approximately 
$1,427,000.  Both  of  these  projects  became 
successful  realities. 

In  1964,  Joe  made  in  his  report  a  request  for 
involvement  which  is  still  being  pleaded:   You,  as 


an  alumnus,  can  be  of  immense  help  to  the 
college— do  you  know  friends,  corporations,  and 
foundations  who  would  like  to  invest  in  the  young 
men  we  are  training  for  the  future?  We  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  additional  information  and  will 
call  if  you  think  it  desirable. 

That  same  year  Mr.  Trotter  took  over  the 
placement  program.  All  of  his  positions  have  now 
been  incorporated  into  a  Division  of  Development 
and  a  new  Career  Planning  and  Counsehng  Center. 

Continually  challenged  by  alumni  annual  giving, 
Joe  supervised  two  long-range  programs  with  the 
cooperation  of  alumni  association  president  Jimmy 
Trinkle  '50.  The  first  was  an  all-out  effort  to 
increase  both  the  size  of  the  annual  gift  and 
increase  the  number  of  donors.  From  this 
developed  the  establishment  of  three  clubs,  the 
"Century,"  "Tiger,"  and  "Founders,"  which 
continue  to  supply  the  bulk  of  annual  giving. 

At  the  same  time  a  program  was  initiated  for 
deferred  giving  which  placed  an  emphasis  on  not 
only  tuition  and  annual  contributions,  but  also  on 
endowment  through  wills  and  bequests,  with  these 
questions:  ...are  there  not  ten  of  us  who  can 
include  Hampden-Sydney  for  $100,000.00  and/or 
one  hundred  for  $10,000.00?  To  make  money 
immortal,  invest  it  in  men.  He  continues  to  direct 
this  program. 

In  1969,  a  goal  of  $120,000  for  annual  giving 
was  set.  This,  too,  was  realized.  Not  just  a 
fund-raiser,  Joe  spent  many  hours  on  admissions, 
special  assistance  to  alumni  sons,  financial  aid,  and 
support  of  faculty,  students  and  athletic  programs. 
He  also  became  involved  in  the  two  million  dollar 
Christian  College  Challenge  Fund  for 
Hampden-Sydney  and  Mary  Baldwin  Colleges. 

The  challenge  fund  of  1972,  which  set  a  new 
record  ($243,000.00)  in  every  possible  category  of 
annual  giving,  was  an  appropriate  climax  to  a  full 
and  successful  career  for  Joseph  T.  Trotter  as 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs.  He  now  moves  to  a 
new  challenge. 

As  much  as  any  alumnus,  Joe  believes  what  he 
wrote  nearly  10  years  before  the  Bicentennial: 

If  each  of  us  do  our  share,  Hampden-Sydney 

will  continue  to  educate  young  men  on  the 

same  high  level  of  learning  as  we  received.  As 

Samuel  Johnson  said,  'The  future  is  purchased 

by  the  presen  t. ' 


The  Codicil  Club 


At  our  annual  meeting  at  Homecoming,  Dr.  Reveley  made  an 
announcement  of  two  changes  in  the  administration.  The  first  was  that  Louis 
Briel  '66  would  become  Director  of  Alumni  Relations  as  well  as  Annual 
Giving.  I  know  that  each  of  you  will  give  Louis  your  utmost  support  as  you 
did  me  these  past  fourteen  years.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in  annual  giving 
from  $27,000  in  '60  to  $243,000  in  '72.  Louis  had  his  second  telethon,  and 
raised  over  $51,000.  With  your  continued  support  the  annual  fund  will 
exceed  that  of  '72. 

The  second  change  announced  was  that  I  would  be  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  Estate  Planning.  Rather  a  long  title,  but  rest 
assured  I  am  still  here  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you.  Again,  let  me  say 
"thank  you"  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  excellent  cooperation  I 
have  always  received  from  each  alumnus. 

The  second  part  of  my  title  concerns  two  of  us— you  and 
Hampden-Sydney,  and  I  will  be  the  catalyst.  If  the  endowment  for  the 
College  is  to  continue  to  grow  during  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years  we  will 
need  to  depend  on  wills,  trust  funds  and  life  insurance  for  a  major  part.  Each 
of  us  will  have  to  re-evaluate  what  it  meant  to  be  at  Hcimpden-Sydney  and 
will  have  to  decide  if  we  are  going  to  help  repay  that  debt. 

A  few  years  ago  Joseph  E.  Cox,  Jr.  '28  established  one  of  our  first  trust 
funds  for  $100,000.  He  will  receive  the  income  for  his  life  time  and  then  the 
principal  goes  for  the  cost  of  the  large  lecture  room  in  the  new  science 
building  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother.  More  recently  Dr.  Thomas  McGavack 
through  a  combination  of  a  trust  fund  and  his  will  left  the  College  $300,000. 
His  daughter  will  receive  the  income  for  her  life  time  and  then  the  principal 
goes  to  endowment  to  establish  "The  McGavack  of  Loudon  County  Chair  of 
Biochemistry."  Here  are  only  two  examples,  but  we  know  of  others  who 
have  included  Hampden-Sydney  in  their  wills  or  life  insurance  policies. 
Should  you  be  writing  your  will  the  correct  title  is  "The  President  and 
Trustees  of  Hampden-Sydney  College." 

We  are  to  initiate  a  new  club  with  the  spring  issue  of  The  Record.  The 
Codicil  Club  will  list  once  a  year  all  alumni  and  friends  who  have  included 
the  College  in  their  wills,  trust  funds  or  life  insurance  policies. 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  asked  me  what  would  be  the  goal  for 
Estate  Planning.  I  mentioned  two:  first,  to  see  that  our  alumni  had  written  a 
will  for  the  protection  of  their  loved  ones:  second,  I  hope  that  we  can  have 
200  members  in  the  Codicil  Club  by  1976,  the  Bicentennial  year,  with  an 
average  bequest  of  $40,000.  In  due  time  this  would  add  $8,000,000  to  our 
endowment.  This  is  a  realistic  goal  within  our  reach!  Should  the  $40,000 
average  sound  high,  just  remember  that  a  $5,000  and  a  $75,000  bequest  will 
average  out  to  the  $40,000.  We  will  need  both  the  large  bequest  as  well  as 
the  smaller  one.  Often  I  think  of  small  gifts  as  snowflakes,  not  large  in 
individual  size,  but  let  them  accumulate  and  you  have  a  snow  drift. 

We  have  5,000  alumni  now  on  our  rolls  with  33%  contributing  to  the 
annual  alumni  fund  each  year.  A  bequest  of  $2,000  to  endowment  will  mean 
that  your  Century  Club  membership  can  continue  on  and  on  after  you.  Can 
you  think  of  a  better  investment  to  help  young  men  of  tomorrow? 


Joe  T.  Trotter 


Alumni  News 


1931 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  POTTS  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  as  pastor  of  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Charlottesville. 

1940 

WILLIAM  H.  FLANNAGAN,  director  of 
Roanoke  Memorial  hospitals,  was  recently  elected 
to  the  Council  of  Regents  of  the  American  College 
of  Hospital  Administrators. 


1942 

The  Rev.  R.  K.  ROBINSON,  missionary  to 
Korea,  is  presently  on  a  three-month  furlough  in 
the  United  States. 

1945 

WILLIAM  LEWIS  HARVIE  of  Norfolk  received 
the  M.A.  Ed.  degree  from  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  August. 

1948 

The  Rev.  LEWIS  H.  LANCASTER,  JR., 
missionary  to  Japan  for  21  years,  will  be  on  a 
three-year  leave  of  absence  to  act  as  Ecumenical 
Coordinator  for  the  General  Executive  Board  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

1956 

FRANK  L.  NANNEY,  JR.,  editor  of  the 
SOUTH  HILL  ENTERPRISE,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association. 

1957 

JOSE  R.  DAVILA,  JR.,  was  recently  named 
judge  of  Richmond  General  District  Court, 
Criminal  Division. 

1961 

Dr.  KELLEY  E.  OVERCASH  has  entered  a 
partnership  with  Dr.  Milton  Greenberg  in  Danville 
for  the  practice  of  surgery  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat. 


1962 

Christchurch  School  has  named  LOUIS  W. 
RANDALL  to  the  position  of  assistant 
headmaster.  Randall  will  also  serve  as  the  school's 
placement  officer  and  curriculum  advisor. 

1963 

E.  ASHBY  JONES,  ID  is  presently  district 
manager  of  the  Marketing  Division,  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours,  Inc.  in  California.  In  1971  he  received 
the  MBA  degree  from  Fairleigh  Dickenson 
University. 

1964 

CARLYLE  PEERMAN  HOLLAND,  HI  has 
accepted  a  position  as  stockbroker  with  Bache  & 
Co.,  Inc.  in  Norfolk. 

R.  DEVEREUX  JARRATT,  investment  officer 
of  First  National  Exchange  Bank,  Roanoke,  has 
been  named  investment  officer  for  Dominion 
Bankshares  Corp. 

LOWERY  SAUNDERS  recently  visited  his 
home  in  Manassas.  He  is  employed  by  the  Caltex 
Petroleum  Company  to  teach  in  their  American 
school  in  Rumbai. 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  has  named  CLIFFORD 
THOMAS  manager  of  computer  programming  at 
their  Lynchburg  office. 

Recent  promotions  by  Fiduciary  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  included  that  of  FRANK 
G.  DAVIDSON,  III  to  the  position  of  assistant 
trust  officer. 

1965 

JAMES  E.  ROBERTSON  has  joined  Richmond 
Corporation  as  assistant  controller. 

1971 

DAVID  C.  TRUMBOWER  was  recently  chosen 
"Outstanding  Young  Educator"  at  Glenvar  High 
School  in  Roanoke  County  where  he  is  teaching 
American  history  and  coaching  basketball. 

1972 

Second  Lieutenant  JOHN  W.  DENNIS,  JR., 
recently  graduated  from  U.  S.  Air  Force  navigator 
training  at  Mather  AFB,  Calif.  He  is  presently 
stationed  at  Lockboume  AFB,  Ohio. 
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1973 

WAYNE  H.  DAVIS  of  Harrisonburg  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  World  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  to  serve  as  an 
educational  missionary  to  Zaire. 

J.  MICHAEL  WILLIAMS  has  joined  the  Sea 
Pines  Company  Marketing  Services  Department  as 
special  projects  coordinator  for  Hilton  Head 
Plantation. 


MARRIAGES 


1964 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Anne  MacPherson  Harvey 
of  Bellefonte,  Pa.  and  FRANK  G.  DAVIDSON,  HI 
of  New  York  took  place  on  May  12,  1973. 

1966 

Miss  Alice  Elaine  von  Oesen  of  Wilmington,  N. 
C.  became  the  bride  of  RALPH  STEDMAN 
OAKEY,  JR.,  of  Charlottesville  on  August  19, 
1973. 


Culpeper,    took    place   on    August    11,    1973,    at 
Culpeper  Baptist  Church. 

Miss  Anne  Hunter  Lawler,  of  Luray,  became 
the  bride  of  GARY  BOYD  O'CONNELL,  of 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  on  July  28,  1973,  at  Main  Street 
Baptist  Church  in  Luray. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Deborah  Kathlyn  Moore, 
of  Danville,  and  RONALD  ODELL 
OVERSTREET  of  White  Post,  took  place  August 
4,  1973,  at  Riverview  Baptist  Church,  Danville. 

Miss  Jo- Ann  Schulz  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  became 
the  bride  of  ROBERT  KENNON  WELLS,  JR.,  of 
Danville  on  August  4,  1973. 


BIRTHS 


I960 


A  son,  Paul  McNeil,  born  April  19,  1972,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  PAUL  M.  PENICK  of  Lexington. 

1963 

A  son,  Blaine  Kinter,  born  in  1973  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  ASHBY  JONES,  ffl  of  Orinda,  Calif. 


1968 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lindy  Neumann  Allen  and 
Dr.  ANDREW  KEAN  LEAKE,  m,  both  of 
Richmond,  took  place  on  June  22,  1973  in  that 
city. 

1969 

The  marriage  of  Faye  George  Talley  and  Dr. 
JOHN  MARSHALL  BASS  took  place  on  August  4, 
1973,  in  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Richmond. 

1971 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Patricia  Ann  Wyatt  and 
ROBERT  STEPHEN  SCRUGGS,  both  of  Gretna, 
took  place  in  St.  Andrews  Church  at  Mt.  Airy  on 
July  20,  1973. 

1972 

Miss  Catherine  Lee  Nelson  became  the  bride  of 
JOHN  DOUGLAS  FRY  on  August  8,  1973,  in 
Langley  Air  Force  Base  Chapel  in  Hampton. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Jeanne  Dunning  Skinner 
of  Lynchburg  to  H.  RANDOLPH  LAIRD  of 
Philadelphia  took  place  on  August  4,  1973,  in 
Houston  Memorial  Chapel  at  Randolph-Mqcon 
Woman's  College. 

1973 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jane  Presley  Hudson  and 
DAVID      ALEXANDER     MARTIN,     both     of 


NECROLOGY 


TRAFFORD,  1912.  The  RECORD  has  been 
notified  of  the  death  of  HERBERT  W. 
TRAFFORD  of  Seminole,  Florida  on  July  12, 
1973. 

SYDENSTRICKER,  1915.  The  RECORD  has 
been  informed  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  JOHN 
MARION  SYDENSTRICKER  in  the  fall  of  1972. 
He  had  been  a  missionary  to  Brazil  for  42  years. 

MASSIE,  1916.  The  death  of  FRANK 
AUBREY  MASSIE,  78,  of  Richmond,  occurred  on 
July  21,  1973.  Followring  his  attendance  at 
Hampden-Sydney,  Mr.  Massie  received  a  degree  in 
Mining  Engineering  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  A  civil  engineer  with  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Highways  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  he  had  also  worked  in  Latin  America. 
He  served  in  France  during  World  War  I.  Survivors 
include  one  son. 

ADKINS,  1927.  ALFRED  ASHTON  ADKINS, 
JR.,  of  Richmond,  died  on  June  28,  1973. 
"Spritter"  Adkins  is  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  athletes  in  the  college's  history,  and  was 
long  active  in  Richmond  amateur  sports  circles.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

KUSS,  1974.  LAWRENCE  R.  KUSS  of  Fairfax 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  on  July  24, 
1973.  The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Kuss,  he 
was  a  premedical  student  at  Hampden-Sydney  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 
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DONALD  EDWARD  DICKSON 
1928 -1973 


With  the  untimely  passing  of  Mr.  Dickson, 
Hampden-Sydney  has  lost  a  loyal  and  dedicated 
servant  whose  devotion  and  enthusiasm  were 
constantly  reflected  in  his  work  and  by  those  wdth 
whom  he  worked.  He  entered  into  the  field  of 
education  first  as  a  teacher  and  later,  as  an 
administrator  in  college  advancement  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  He  served  education  in  other 
areas  too,  serving  as  president  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
National  Fraternity  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

Upon  joining  Hampden-Sydney  as  director  of 
development  in  1969,  he  assumed  a  position  which 
required  the  supervision  of  an  expanded  development 
division  and  intensive  involvement  in  the  College's 
Bicentermial  '76  observance  and  capital  campaign 
fund  program.  In  1972,  he  became  vice  president  for 
development  and  assumed  a  larger  and  more 
responsible  role  in  advancing  the  College's 
development  programs,  a  multi-faceted  role  which  he 
maintained  with  great  exuberance  and  hope  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Keenly  aware  of  the  positive  values 
of  fraternal  relationships,  he  maintained  close  bonds 
with  the  fraternity  system  at  Hampden-Sydney  and 
particularly  with  his  own  fraternity.  Pi  Kappa  Alpha. 

Mr.  Dickson  will  be  remebered  for  his  aboimding 
enthusiasm  for  Ufe,  for  his  faithful  devotion  to  those 
ends  to  which  he  committed  himself,  and  for  his 
unfailing  courage  in  meeting  adversity. 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Edward  Gilmer  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary  on  November  19,  1973  and  are  shown  above  with  a  certificate 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  College  by  President  Reveley.  A  graduate  of 
Hampden-Sydney,  Dr.  Gilmer  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  College  as 
professor  of  physics  beginning  in  1934,  and  served  as  acting  dean  and  later 
president  of  the  College  from  1960-1963.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmer  are  the 
parents  of  five  children,  Thomas  E.  Gilmer,  Jr.,  William  Newman  Gilmer, 
Mrs.  Betty  Gilmer  Coyner,  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Gilmer  Brandon,  and  George 
Hudson  Gilmer. 


Mr.  Richard  McGehee,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1900  and  a  retired  school 
teacher  and  farmer,  celebrated  his  100th  birthday  on  October  27,  and  some 
60  relatives  and  friends  joined  him  in  a  party  given  in  his  honor  by  his  seven 
nieces  and  nephews.  President  Reveley  and  Mr.  Louis  Briel  were  also  on  hand 
to  present  a  certificate  to  Mr.  McGehee  on  behalf  of  the  College. 
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Swearing,  Dueling,  Liberal  Education 


The  following  essays  were  written  by  James  Powell 
Cocke  while  a  student  at  Hampden-Sydney  in  1799. 
A  descendant  of  Richard  Cocke,  builder  of  "Bremo" 
in  Henrico  County,  Va.,  James  Cocke  managed 
"Woodland"  plantation  Eind  other  business  ventures, 
including  a  blacksmith  shop,  in  Amelia  County  until 
his  death  in  1861. 

The  essays  are  part  of  a  large  collection  of  Cocke 
family  papers  maintained  by  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Conley  L.  Edwards,  a  1968  graduate  of 
Hampden-Sydney,  while  he  was  completing 
requirements  for  a  master's  degree  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Richmond.  Mr.  Edwards  followed 
Cocke's  spelling  and  punctuation  closely  while 
copying  the  documents  and  what  appear  to  be  errors 
are  exact  spellings  and  uses  of  punctuation  by  Mr. 
Cocke. 

The  Office  of  College  Relations  is  grateful  to  Mr. 
Edwards  for  his  interest  and  efforts  in  making  this 
contribution  to  the  RECORD. 
Swearing 

Of  all  the  practices  prevalent  among  mankind  there 
is  no  one  which  more  degrades  the  person  who 
practices  it  than  swearing.  It  is  directly  contrary  to 
every  law  both  civil  and  religious. 

There  is  no  form  in  which  it  can  be  justified.  Some 
attempt  to  justify  it  upon  the  feeble  ground  that  it 
gives  satisfaction  to  a  man  when  he  is  angry  to  curse 
the  person  with  whom  he  is  affronted.  This  is  in  my 
opinion  the  feeblest  of  feeble  grounds.  Further,  it  is 
seldom  or  never  that  you  see  a  man  of  spirit  resort  to 
so  foolish  a  method  of  obtaining  satisfaction  as  the 
one  above  mentioned.  No  it  is  the  method  adopted  by 
cowards,  who  are  too  mean  and  low  in  their  disposi- 
tions to  demand  the  satisfaction  worthy  a  man  of 
honour.  When  I  see  a  man  very  fond  of  cursing  and 
swearing  the  conclusion  which  I  draw  is  that  he  is  a 
man  of  very  weak  abilities. 

Wheather  is  Dueling  justifiable  or  not 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  men  upon  this  subject, 
sanity  exists  in  so  wonderful  a  degree  in  this  assembly, 
and  I  am  astonished  the  more,  when  I  consider  that  it 
is  as  plane  a  subject  as  ever  was  taken  in  consideration 
by  the  members  of  this  assembly.  When  I  reflect  on 
this  subject,  the  first  objection  which  rises  in  opposi- 
tion to  duelling  is  its  barbarity.  What  gloomy 
thoughts  must  it  excite  in  the  brest  of  every  thinking 
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man,  when  he  paintes  in  his  immagination,  the 
picture  of  two  rational  beings  deliberatly  meeting  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existance  of  one  or  the  other  of 
them.  It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  must  excite  pity  in  the 
brest  of  the  savage.  I  must  mention  one  more  circum- 
stance which  vastly  increases  the  atrosity  of  the  crime, 
and  that  is,  how  frequently  it  is  the  case,  when  men 
are  so  foolish  as  to  shorten  their  lives  by  such  an  im- 
prudant  manner  as  duelling  that  an  innocent  wife  and 
a  number  of  helpless  babes,  are  exposed  to  all  the 
stings  of  penury  and  want.  I  shall  now  proseed  to 
prove  that  it  is  unlawful  and  in  order  to  complete  this 
I  must  have  recourse  to  the  sacred  writings.  Altho  I 
do  [not]  recollect  the  precise  chapter  or  verse,  yet  I 
am  sure,  there  is  a  passage  which  contains  words 
to  this  amount,  that  it  is  perfectly  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  that  Book,  for  one  man  to  deprive 
his  fellow  creaturs  of  existance,  and  that  it  is  much 
more  so,  to  be  guilty  of  self  murder.  I  say  selfmurder 
because,  I  consieve  a  man  who  looses  his  life  by 
duelling,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  instrumental  in  it. 
Duelling  is  not  only  contraty  to  the  divine  law  but 
likewise  to  the  civil  law  of  our  Country.  Then  I  con- 
tend, if  this  principle  be  admitted,  and  no  person  can 
avoid  conceding  it  who  has  the  smallest  respect  for 
truth,  that  it  is  utterly  absurd  for  any  person  to  vin- 
dicate Duelling.  Some  are  absurd  enough  to  justify 
duelling  by  lamenting  the  situation  of  a  weak  man, 
who  they  contend  is  alwayse  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  a  man  superior  in  strength,  whenever  the 
will  of  the  latter  character  should  suggest  such  a  thing 
to  him.  In  reply  to  this,  I  would  ask  the  gentlemen 
who  advance  such  doctrines  as  this,  to  pay  some  res- 
pect to  the  wisdome  of  their  ancestors,  and  not  to 
suppose  them  guilty  of  such  an  absuridity  as  to  form 
laws  not  possessesing  validity  sufficient  to  secure  the 
proseprity  and  safety  of  the  weak  man  as  well  as  that 
of  the  strong  man. 
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Wheather  men  who  possess  liberal  Educations 
generally  possess  more  Happiness  than  those  who  do 
not. 

In  order  to  have  a  complete  idea  of  this  subject  I 
conceive  it  to  be  necessary  to  astablish  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word  happiness.  [I]  t  according  to  the  opin- 
ion, which  I  have  of  it,  consists  in  contentement,  in 
being  satisfied  with  one's  situation,  than  in  conform- 
ity with  this  diffinition,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  self- 
evident  that  a  man  who  has  a  liberal  education  enjoys 
more  happiness  than  the  man  who  does  not.  My 
opponent  no  doubt  will  argue  that  an  Idiot  possesses 
more  happiness  than  a  man  who  has  a  liberal  Educa- 
tion, in  order  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  such  reason- 
ing as  that,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  an  Idiot  is 
incapable  of  enjoying  happiness.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tlemen who  write  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
do  thefy]  suppose  Jack  Jones  capable  of  enjoying 
happiness,  a  being  who  is  scearsly  able  to  know 
wheather  it  rains  or  the  sun  shines.  I  answer  in  the 
negative.  I  should  suppose,  if  he  was  capable  of  know- 
ing one  thing  from  a  nother,  that  his  indignation 
would  be  roused  in  the  highest  degree,  at  the  slavish 
servitude,  in  which  he  is  now  held.  Admitting  a  man 
to  be  as  sensible  as  our  planters  are  in  general,  he 
must  feell  very  unhappy  when  he  goes  in  the  com- 
pany of  learned  men,  where  for  decency  sake  is 
obliged  to  set  like  a  fool,  without  partaking  of  the 
conversation  of  the  company.  Again,  the  illiterate 
man  is  in  great  degree  dependant  upon  the  learned 
men,  if  he  has  matter  of  great  importance,  he  is 
obliged  to  have  recouse  to  the  man  who  has  a  liberal 
education,  and  let  him  have  any  thing  to  transact, 
that  he  deems  important,  you  will  see  him  immedi- 
ately fly  to  the  character  above  mentioned  to  obtain 
advise  in  what  manner  he  should  proseed,  and  I  am 
satisfied  there  is  no  person  so  infatuated  but  will  ac- 
knowledge that  a  dependant  situation  is  of  all  the 
most  disagreable. 
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FREEDOM  WITHIN  THE  LAW 


A  Bicentennial  Address 

by  Sir  Norman  Skelhorn,  K.B.E. 

Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  Great  Britain 

Delivered  October  10,  1973 


May  I  at  the  outset  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  honour  which  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
Bi-Centennial  Committee  have  done  me  by  inviting 
me  to  participate  in  the  Hampden-Sydney  College's 
Celebrations  on  its  pending  Bi-Centenary.  Apart  from 
doing  me  great  personal  honour,  your  invitation  has 
underlined  the  close  link  existing  between  your 
country  and  mine  in  relation  to  their  legal  traditions. 
There  have,  of  course,  been  diversions  in  our  legal 
systems  but  they  are  based  upon  the  same  common 
law  which  has  throughout  maintained  and  continues 
to  preserve  that  great  abiding  tradition  of  our 
fundamental  freedoms— the  liberty  of  the  subject  and 
individual  freedom  of  speech  and  action  guarded  by 
and  within  the  law. 

The  name  which  your  College  adopted  and  has 
borne  since  its  foundation— the  last  educational 
establishment  I  understand  to  be  founded  prior  to 
your  Declaration  of  Independence— namely 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  did  honour  to  two  great 
patriots  of  my  country  in  which  they  have  over  the 
centuries  been  revered  for  their  respective  fights  for 
individual  freedom;  of  which  indeed  the  name  of 
Hampden  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
personification.  The  title  of  my  address  to  you  today 
is  "Freedom  Within  the  Law"  and  it  was  for  this  that 
both  of  these  great  Englishmen  valiantly  stood  and 
sacrificed  themselves.  John  Hampden  had  become  a 
Member  of  Peirliament  in  1621  and  in  1627— eight 
years  before  his  famed  opposition  to  the  levying  of 
ship  money— he  was  committed  to  confinement  for 
his  refusal  to  pay  a  share  of  a  forced  loan  raised  by 
King  Charles  I  after  Parliament  had  refused  to  provide 
the  money  which  he  required,  and  the  legality  of 
which  form  John  Hampden  challenged.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  merely  Freedom  which  John  Hampden 
was  seeking  to  uphold,  but  Freedom  Within  the  Law. 
It  is  accordingly  fitting  that  part  of  these  celebrations 
of  a  College  named  after  John  Hampden  and 
Algernon  Sydney  should  have  included  a  Symposium 
on  Law  devoted  to  Anglo-American  legal  tradition  in 
which  principles  of  freedom  and  justice  are  treasured. 

I  must,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  my  position  as 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  in  England  and  Wales 
make  it  clear  that  any  views  expressed  by  me  in  this 
Address  and  in  this  Symposium  are  entirely  my  own 
personal  views  and  do  not  purport  to  represent  any 
officiEil  view  held  in  my  country  whether  by  the 
Government  or  the  Attorney-General  or  otherwise. 

The     essential     importance    in    any    democratic 


Society  such  as  yours  in  the  United  States  or  ours  in 
Englemd  of  maintaining  and  jealously  guarding  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  and  his  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression  of  thought,  which  of  course  includes 
freedom  of  the  Press  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
These  freedoms  are  firmly  embodied  in  your 
Constitution  and  in  England  were  enshrined  in  our 
great  Charter,  Magna  Carta,  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
1215.  The  translation  of  that  Charter  shows  that  its 
detailed  confirmation  of,  and  insistence  upon,  the 
existing  laws  included  provisions  that  "All  persons 
were  to  be  free  to  come  and  go  in  time  of  peace 
except  outlaws  and  prisoners";  that  "no  freeman  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned  or  dissiesed  or  outlawed  or 

exiled  or  in  any  way  destroyed except  by  the  legal 

judgment  of  his  Peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land"  and 
that  "illegal  fines  and  amercements  are  to  be 
remitted". 

The  activities  of  the  modem  Society  become  ever 
more  complex  and  with  this  there  is  an  ever 
increasing  involvement  and  intervention  by  the 
Executive  in  our  hves  and  affairs.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
paramount  importance  that  we  should  be  alert  in 
guarding  against  any  unjustified  encroachment  upon 
our  individual  liberties  and  freedom. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  true  freedom  nor  truly 
free  and  democratic  Society  without  the  preservation 
of  the  Rule  of  Law  and  the  maintenance  of  and 
respect  for  Law  and  Order.  It  was,  I  believe,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  one  of  your  country's  most  illustrious 
Presidents,  who  stated  "Freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  Press,  freedom  of  the  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  habeas  corpus— these  are  principles 
that  have  guided  our  steps  through  the  age  of 
revolution  and  reformation".  His  reference  to  habeas 
corpus  is  important  as  was  the  provision  in  our  Magna 
Carta  insisting  on  freedom  for  imprisonment  or  exile 
unless  they  were  by  legal  judgment  and  the  law  of  the 
land.  That  no  one  can  be  detained  save  under  due 
process  of  law;  and  that  none,  be  it  the  Executive  or 
an  individual,  or  organisation  of  individuals,  shall  be 
above  the  law  must  surely  be  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  truly  free  and  democratic  Society. 

Our  Courts  are  rightly  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
and  the  rule  of  law.  Thus  as  to  the  latter  in  England 
they  have  in  recent  years  asserted  their  right  to  decide 
as  to  the  production  of  documents  relevant  to 
proceedings  before  them  notwithstanding  that  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  has  given  a  certificate 
expressing  the  view  that  they  ought  to  be  withheld. 
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In  so  ruling  the  Courts  have  made  it  clear  that  full 
weight  will  always  be  given  to  the  Minister's  view  and 
if  his  reasons  are  of  a  character  which  judicial 
experience  is  not  competent  to  weigh,  the  Minister's 
view  must  prevail.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  Court 
will  arrive  at  its  own  conclusion. 

Similarly,  there  can  be  no  true  freedom  without  a 
proper  regard  and  respect  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  There  is,  I  think,  at  the  present  time  in  the 
so  called  "permissive  society"  with  its  challenge  to 
hitherto  accepted  standards  of  moral  conduct  and  of 
discipline  and  its  opposition  to  what  is  critically 
referred  to  as  "the  establishment"  which  appears  to 
be  regarded  as  synonomous  with  the  exercise  of 
lawful  authority,  a  growing  tendency  in  the  name  of 
freedom  to  claim  and  lay  emphasis  on  the  rights  of 
members  of  Society  but  seldom  to  refer  or  have 
regard  to  their  obligations  and  duties.  The  right  to 
individual  freedom  both  of  speech  and  action  carries 
with  it  the  duty  so  to  exercise  that  freedom  as  to 
avoid  impairing  or  harming  the  freedom  of  others  or 
of  Society  as  a  whole.  In  this  connection  we  need,  I 
think,  a  httle  less  "freedom"  and  a  little  more  "law" 
if  freedom  is  not  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming  debased 
into  licence. 

Those  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  while  avoiding  interference  with  basic 
freedoms,  must  guard  against  an  undue  tolerance  of 
defiance  of  the  law  and  allowing  it  to  appear  that 
people  can  get  by  illicit  what  they  cannot  get  by  legal 
means.  This  indeed  applies  not  merely  nationally  in 
relation  to  defiance  of  and  disobedience  to  the  law, 
but  internationally  in  relation  to  such  things  as 
kidnapping  and  highjacking.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
underestimate  the  dreadful  responsibilities  involved  in 
the  grave  and  difficult  decisions  which  have  to  be 
taken  in  these  matters.  There  has,  however,  always 
been  a  golden  rule  never  to  pay  a  blackmailer.  If  this 
rule  had  been  more  consistently  observed  might  not 
the  increasingly  ominous  development  of  terrorism 
have  been  substantially  curtailed  if  not  indeed 
avoided. 

The  concept  of  "Freedom  Within  the  Law"  raises 
the  question  as  to  how  far  the  criminal  law  is  justified 
in  interfering  with  individual  freedom  by  the 
enforcement  of  morals.  Is  there  a  realm  of  private 
morality  with  which  the  criminal  law  should  not  be 
concerned  and  in  which  the  individual  should  be 
given  a  freedom  of  choice  of  action?  By  the  Sexual 
Offences   Act,   passed   in   England   in    1967,  it  was 
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provided  that  homosexual  acts  done  in  private 
between  consenting  adults  should  no  longer  be  an 
offence.  This  Act  followed  a  Report  by  the 
Wolfenden  Committee  on  Homosexual  Offences  and 
Prostitution  in  which  the  Committee  put  forward  its 
own  formulation  of  the  function  of  the  criminal  law 
so  far  as  it  concerned  the  subjects  of  its  enquiry  and 
stated:  "In  this  field,  its  function,  as  we  see  it,  is  to 
preserve  public  order  and  decency,  to  protect  the 
citizen  from  what  is  offensive  or  injurious,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  safeguards  against  exploitation  and 
corruption  of  others,  particularly  those  who  are 
specially  vulnerable  because  they  are  young,  weak  in 
body  or  mind,  inexperienced,  or  in  a  state  of  special 
physical,  official  or  economic  dependence. 

It  is  not,  in  our  view,  the  function  of  the  law  to 
intervene  in  the  private  lives  of  citizens,  or  to  seek  to 
enforce  any  particular  pattern  of  behaviour,  further 
than  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  we  have 
outhned". 

There  are  some  who  question  the  validity  of  the 
principle  formulated  and  who  consider  that  for  the 
law  to  permit  unrestricted  indulgence  in  private  vice 
and  to  fail  to  enforce  genersilly  accepted  standards  of 
morality  may  well  eventually  weaken  and  harm  the 
fabric  of  Society  as  a  whole. 

In  practice  the  intervention  of  our  criminal  law  in 
the  realm  of  morals  is,  I  think,  in  general  confined  to 
cases  where  this  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order  and  decency  or  for  the  protection  of 
individuals  or  classes  of  individuals.  Thus,  for 
example,  prostitution  is  not  in  itself  a  criminal 
offence,  but  public  soliciting  for  immoral  purposes  or 
males  living  on  the  earnings  of  prostitution  is 
prohibited.  Fornication  is  not  in  itself  an  offence  but 
sexual  relations  with  girls  under  the  age  of  16  and 
indecent  assaults  are  criminal  and  as  I  have  indicated 
while  homosexual  acts  when  done  in  private  between 
consenting  adults  are  no  longer  an  offence,  if  not 
done  in  private  or  if  either  of  the  participants  is  under 
21  they  remain  criminal. 

In  principle  this  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole  correct, 
but  there  are  fields  within  this  sphere  where  I  think 
the  provisions  of  the  criminal  law  require  to  be 
strengthened.  The  present  permissiveness  in  relation 
to  obscenity  and  indecency  in  books  and  other 
publications  and  the  tolerance  of  the  portrayal  in 
films  and  on  television  of  crude  and  sadistic  violence 
has,  I  submit,  reached  a  stage  at  which  certainly  the 
young  require  greater  protection  and  indeed  even  in 


the  case  of  adults,  general  standards  have  become 
seriously  eroded  viith  a  consequence  to  be  found  in 
the  ever  increasing  rates  of  crime  which  are 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  young  offenders. 

The  annual  criminal  statistics  in  England  and  Wales 
show  that  we  in  our  country  have  been  faced  over  the 
years  with  a  disturbing  and  serious  increase  in  the  rate 
of  crime.  In  1955  the  total  number  of  indictable 
offences  (as  distinct  from  summary  offences  triable 
only  by  Magistrates)  known  to  the  Police  was 
438,085.  This  figure  increased  in  every  single  year 
until  by  1971  it  had  risen  to  1,646,081  and  the 
statistics  just  published  for  1972  show  yet  a  further 
increase  of  3.5%.  However,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
are  perhaps  some  indications  that  the  graph  is  starting 
to  even  out.  The  increase  in  1972  is  the  smallest  that 
there  has  been  for  some  years  and  further  some 
tentative  figures  have  been  published  recently 
indicating  that  the  indictable  offences  known  to  the 
Police  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year 
are  some  5%  less  than  those  for  the  corresponding 
three  months  in  1972.  But  here  again  unhappily  it 
also  appears  that  for  the  same  period  the  number  of 
offences  of  violence  have  substantially  increased  and 
in  any  event  it  would  be  premature  to  draw  an 
inference  as  to  whether  the  general  increase  has  at  last 
been  halted. 

No  one  can  I  think  point  to  any  one  reason  for  this 
serious  increase  in  the  rate  of  crime  and  its  causes  are 
no  doubt  manifold.  A  general  lowering  of  standards 
and  a  lack  of  precept  and  example  in  the  home  and 
failure  to  foster  and  develop  self  discipline  are  no 
doubt  important  factors  affecting  young  offenders, 
among  whom  the  increase  has  been  particularly 
marked. 

There  is,  I  feel,  too  great  a  tendency  to  find 
excuses  for  the  criminal  and  to  put  the  responsibility 
for  his  crime  on  others  rather  than  himself.  To  say 
this  is  not  to  under-estimate  the  advance  that  there 
has  been  in  knowledge  by  Doctors  and  Psychiatrists 
as  to  the  effect  of  various  bodily  and  mental 
conditions  as  a  factor  in  causing  or  precipitating  the 
commission  of  crime.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency, 
particularly  by  some  Psychiatrists  and  Welfare 
workers  to  regard  all  crime  as  being  in  the  nature  of  a 
disease  requiring  treatment,  or  as  being  due  to 
circumstances  for  which  the  offender  is  not 
responsible.  That  the  offender  is  the  victim  of  a 
broken  home,  retarded  development,  bad  associates, 
and  even  boredom  resulting  from  a  failure  by  Society 
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to    provide    sufficient    outlets    for  his   energies   are 
regularly  advanced  as  reasons  for  his  misconduct. 

We  should  not,  of  course,  fail  to  recognise  the 
importance  of  these  and  other  similar  factors  or  of 
mental  disturbance  well  short  of  insanity  when 
dealing  with  particular  offenders,  but  equally  it 
should,  I  submit,  be  recognised  that  basically  crime 
continues  to  stem  as  it  has  in  the  past  from  greed, 
lust,  selfishness  and  lack  of  self-discipline  for  which 
the  criminal  himself  must  be  regarded  as  responsible. 
Our  penal  system  is  rightly  concentrated  on  the 
reform  and  rehabilitiation  of  offenders,  not,  I  think, 
primarily  out  of  tenderness  for  the  criminal  but 
because  this  is  the  best  way  of  protecting  Society  by 
reducing  the  number  of  criminals  in  its  midst.  What 
some  among  our  penologists  appear,  however,  to  be 
unable  to  accept  is  that  there  are  a  core  of  hardened 
and  sophisticated  criminals  in  respect  of  whom  the 
prospects  of  reform  are  so  remote  that  they  must  be 
regarded  as,  for  practical  purposes,  irreformable.  No 
doubt  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  that  no  sinner's 
soul  is  past  redemption.  If  indeed  it  is  not  itself  too 


remote  a  prospect  to  envisage,  in  the  event  in  the 
hereafter  of  my  reaching  the  gates  of  heaven,  it  may 
perhaps  be  that  I  shall  be  met  by  a  welcoming 
reception  committee  of  erstwhile  clients,  if  that  is  the 
right  way  to  describe  them,  but  for  practical  purposes 
of  enforcing  the  criminal  law  for  the  protection  of 
Society  in  this  world  we  must  regard  them  with 
realism  during  their  sojourn  here.  In  dealing  with  the 
"irreformables"  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  a  thought 
be  spared  for  their  victims,  especially  in  crimes  of 
violence  and  that  while  treating  them  humanely  we 
should  include  a  greater  punitive  and  deterrent 
element  in  the  way  in  which  we  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  let  us  £ill  be 
vigilant  in  preserving  our  legal  traditions  of  freedom 
and  justice  and  in  upholding  their  protection  by  the 
rule  of  law,  but  let  us  also  see  to  it  that  our  freedom 
is  a  true  freedom  within  and  according  to  law  and 
thus  endeavour  to  ensure  that  it  is  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  all  and  not  by  some  at  the  expense  of 
others. 
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The  manufacturers  of  our  Hampden-Sydney  chairs 
have  made  a  change  in  price. 

The  Captain's  chair  with  Cherry  arms  $62.00 

The  Captain's  chair  with  black  Arms  60.00 

The  Boston  Rocker  with  black  arms  49.50 

All  chairs  will  be  shipped  express  collect,  except 
those  purchased  by  alumni  as  gifts  for  other 
individuals. 

B.  Louis  Briel,  Jr. 

Director  of  Annual  Giving  &  Alumni  Relations 
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HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  PLAYING  CARDS 

For  a  Fine  Gift  or  for  Personal  Use 


Plastic  Coated  Cards  in  Garnet  or  Gray  may  be  ordered  in  single  decks  of  either  color,  or 
double  decks  of  each  color,  packaged  in  a  plastic  case. 


Single  deck  $1.50 


Double  deck  $2.75 


Prices  include  postage  and  handling  charges,  plus  Virginia  sales  tax  when  applicable.  Make 
checks  payable  to  and  send  all  orders  to:  Hampden- Sydney  Alumni  Association, 
Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at  Hampden-Sydney, 
Virginia  (Section  132.25  (g),  Postal  Manual). 
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College.  We  hope  that  you  enjoy  reading  the 
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